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THE  DRAWINGS  OF 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RHIJN 
BY  MALCOLM  BELL 


N  July  1656  Rembrandt  van  Rhijn,  who  had  been 
at  one  time  the  most  popular  and,  in  consequence, 
prosperous  of  all  the  artists  at  that  date  established 
in  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Amsterdam,  but  for 
some  years,  owing  to  circumstances  still  imperfectly 
understood,  had  been  sinking  deeper  and  ever  deeper 
into  financial  difficulties,  was  formally  declared  a  bankrupt  ;  and  on 
the  25th  and  26th  days  of  that  month  an  inventory  "  of  paintings, 
furniture,  and  domestic  utensils  connected  with  the  failure  of 
Rembrandt  van  Rhijn,  formerly  living  in  the  Breestraat,  near  the 
lock  of  St.  Anthony,"  was  compiled.  This  document,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  has  been  published  on  several  occasions,  and,  though 
nothing  more  in  itself  than  a  dry,  official  record,  remains,  owing  to 
its  minutely  detailed  precision,  an  invaluable  presentation  of  the 
home  life  and  personal  tastes  of  the  great  and  unfortunate  painter, 
descending  as  it  does  to  the  enumeration  of  the  cooking  vessels  in  the 
little  kitchen,  and  even  of  the  linen  at  the  wash.  The  sole  portion 
of  it,  however,  which  concerns  us  here  is  the  list  of  the  contents  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  and,  in  especial,  five-and-twenty  portfolios, 
albums,  sketch-books,  and  packets,  which  held  studies,  sketches,  and 
designs  by  Rembrandt  himself,  arranged  to  some  extent  in  classes, 
such  as  "  a  portfolio  of  drawings  of  nude  men  and  women,"  one  of 
"  landscapes,"  and  one  of  "  animals,"  a  packet  of  "  drawings  from 
the  antique,"  several  albums  and  sketch-books  containing  "  land- 
scapes," and  two  of  "statues."  All  these,  together  with  the  rest  of 
his  large  and  highly  varied  assortment  of  objects  of  art  and  natural 
curiosities,  were  dispersed  at  the  second  sale  of  his  effects  on 
September  2,  1658  ;  but,  although  no  note  of  the  prices  obtained 
has  come  down  to  us,  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  the  fact  of  the 
whole  result  amounting  to  only  the  modest  total  of  some  five 
thousand  florins,  that  the  proportion  of  this  devoted  to  the  drawings 
was  insignificant.  Yet  admirers  and  collectors  of  them  were  not 
wanting  even  then.     Zoomer,  the  dealer  ;  Six,  the  constant  ally  and 
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patron  of  the  artist  ;  Govert  Flinck,  one  of  his  pupils  ;  and  Jan  van  de 
Capelle,  the  landscape  painter,  one  of  the  few  friends  which  his 
greater  contemporary  found  among  his  fellow-artists  ;  all  possessed 
notable  accumulations.  The  last-mentioned,  in  fact,  at  his  death  in 
1680,  left  no  less  than  four  hundred  Rembrandt  drawings  comprising 
landscape  and  historical  subjects,  and  one  hundred  illustrating  inci- 
dents in  the  daily  life  of  women  and  children,  those  intimate  details 
of  simple  domestic  affairs  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Rembrandt  so 
delighted  in  recording.  Govert  Flinck's  collection,  though  less 
rich  in  numbers,  is  fortunate  in  remaining  still  intact.  Having 
passed  to  his  son,  Nicolaas  Antoni  Flinck,  it  was  sold  entire  at 
Rotterdam  in  1754  to  the  then  Duke  of  Devonshire,  greatly  to  the 
chagrin  of  M.  Crozat,  a  rival  French  amateur,  and  now  forms  not 
the  least  highly  valued  among  the  many  priceless  treasures  in  the 
Long  Library  at  Chatsworth.  Crozat  was  evidently  an  insatiable 
collector,  or  he  would  not  have  so  begrudged  the  Duke  his  prize 
when  he  was  already  the  fortunate  possessor  of  three  hundred  of  this 
master's  drawings.  By  that  time,  in  fact,  appreciators  had  multiplied 
prodigiously,  and  each  succeeding  year  added  to  their  ranks,  while 
prices.rose  in  due  proportion.  Josi,  writing  during  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  remarked  that  these  had  been  doubled  within 
his  recollection,  and  this  upward  tendency  has  shown  no  diminution 
since  then.  Vosmaer,  in  his  "  Life  of  Rembrandt,"  gives  interesting 
details  of  their  fluctuations  ;  and  Michel,  in  his  monumental  work 
upon  the  painter,  notes  some  of  the  more  sensational  attainments, 
such  as  the  eight  thousand  four  hundred  francs  paid  at  the  de  Vos 
sale  in  1883  for  A  Study  of  an  Old  Man,  the  nine  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  which  the  authorities  of  the  Berlin  Museum  gave  on 
the  same  occasion  for  the  inimitable  drawing  of  The  Naughty  Boy, 
fighting  and  screaming  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  the  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  which  secured  A  View  of  the  Ramparts  of 
a  Town  for  the  Teyler  Museum  at  Haarlem.  It  is  somewhat  the 
fashion  among  the  critically  superior  to  deprecate  or  scorn  any 
reference  to  cost  in  connection  with  works  of  art,  and  to  some  extent 
with  justice,  since  the  money  value  set  upon  an  object  is  in  no  way 
a  trustworthy  test  of  its  artistic  merit  or  authenticity  ;  indeed,  a 
drawing  of  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,  which  fetched  at  the  above- 
mentioned  sale  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  francs,  has  since 
been  very  justly  rejected  by  connoisseurs  ;  nor,  in  the  matter  of 
pictures  at  any  rate,  can  a  high  price  be  adduced  as  any  certain 
evidence  of  matured  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  when  a 
passing  craze,  spite  against  a  rival  bidder,  vanity,  or  mere  vulgar 
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advertisement  has  been  known  more  than  once  to  cause  a  temporary, 
and  sometimes  wholly  irrational  inflation  in  the  auction-room  quota- 
tion for  a  well-known  or  skilfully-trumpeted  canvas.  Nevertheless,  a 
steady  enhancement  in  the  price-current  of  such  less  obviously 
attractive  things  as  the  Rembrandt  drawings  does  indicate  an  actual 
growth  of  sympathy  with  the  subtler  phases  of  art  production,  and 
is  so  far  a  healthy  and  hopeful  sign  of  extending  cultivation. 

How  many  drawings  were  contained  in  these  portfolios  and 
albums  we  are  unable  to  conjecture,  nor  can  we  estimate  how  many 
have  vanished  since  ;  for,  though  much  precious  matter  has  probably 
perished,  not  a  few  doubtless  still  exist  unrecognised  or  unrecorded  in 
out-of-the-way  places.  That  many  are  lost,  however,  we  may  be 
certain — too  many,  probably,  for  ever.  From  that  packet  and 
those  two  albums  of  studies  from  the  antique  and  drawings  of  statues, 
for  instance,  only  one  can  be  said  for  a  surety  to  survive, — a  drawing 
of  a  seated  woman  now  in  the  Staedels  Institut  at  Frankfort  ;  while 
even  if  we  suppose  Rembrandt,  or  the  maker  of  the  inventory,  to 
have  regarded  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters  as  antique,  we  are 
only  enabled  to  count  eight  more,  one  of  which,  a  copy  of  the 
Calumny  of  Ape  lies,  by  Mantegna,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  second  class  of  drawings  which  beyond  a  doubt  has  been  most 
grievously  depleted  in  the  passage  of  years  is  that  of  his  pre- 
liminary sketches  and  studies  for  the  many  portraits  which  he 
painted.  Arnold  Houbraken,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  in- 
numerable sidelights  upon  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  master, 
in  his  volumes  "  De  Groote  Schoubourgh  der  Nederlandtsche 
Konstschilders,"  published  in  171 8,  informs  us  that  before  setting  to 
work  upon  the  canvas,  Rembrandt  made  repeated  notes  and  tenta- 
tive experiments,  varying  the  position  of  his  sitter,  the  incidence  of 
light,  the  expression,  until  he  had  obtained  that  combination  which 
to  his  mind  best  displayed  the  characteristics  of  his  subject  ;  yet 
few,  indeed,  of  these  are  now  to  be  found,  though  the  British 
Museum  happily  possesses  two.  One,  of  a  woman  holding  a  fan, 
briskly  sketched  in  with  a  pen,  washed  with  bistre,  touched  here  ^ 
and  there  with  red  chalk  and  with  the  high  lights  added  in  white,  ' 
is  the  accepted  suggestion  for  the  portrait,  painted  in  1639,  now 
deposited  on  loan  in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery  by  the  van  Weede  van 
Dykveld  family,  and  known  as  The  Lady  of  Utrecht.  The  other  is  the 
powerful  drawing  in  red  chalk,  heightened  with  white,  of  Cornelis 
Claesz  Anslo.  This  vivid  and  lifelike  rendering  of  an  attractive 
personality,  one  of  the  comparatively  few  drawings  which  are  signed 
and    dated,  was  made  in   1640,  for   the  etching  completed  in  the 
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following  year,  and  still  shows  clearly  the  rapid  and  incisive  lines  left 
by  the  pointed  instrument  by  means  of  which  Rembrandt  transferred 
the  outlines  and  some  indications  of  the  main  masses  of  shadow  to 
the  prepared  surface  of  the  etching  plate.  Two  others,  also  in  the 
British  Museum,  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the  same  category,  for 
one  is  a  rough  pen  and  bistre  wash  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
commemorative  portrait  of  Jan  Cornelis  Sylvius,  which  he  etched  in 
1646,  some  years  after  that  minister's  decease,  while  the  second  is  a 
bold  and  effective  study  of  himself  in  brush  work,  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  etching,  signed  and  dated  1630,  generally  known  as 
"  Rembrandt  with  the  open  mouth."  The  remarkable  rarity  of 
these  drawings  of  himself,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
etchings  and  paintings,  is,  indeed,  another  convincing  proof  of  the 
destruction  that  must  have  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable 
number  of  these  marvellous  drawings  still  exists.  M.  Michel,  in  the 
life  of  Rembrandt  already  referred  to,  gives  a  list  which,  without 
holding  out  any  pretence  of  being  exhaustive,  includes  nearly  nine 
hundred  examples  known  to  him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
with  continued  research  these  will  yet  be  added  to,  while,  even  now, 
we  have,  fortunately,  ample  means  of  arriving  at  a  fairly  clear  and 
concrete  estimate  of  Rembrandt  as  man  and  as  artist. 

For  this  purpose,  in  his  case  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  a 
careful  consideration  of  his  drawings  is  essential.  Owing  to  external 
circumstances,  that  popular  demand  which  must  inevitably  influence 
even  the  most  independent  artist,  his  brush  was  in  the  main  devoted 
to  portraiture  ;  and  such  subjects  for  the  most  part  as  he  depicted 
were  chosen  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  occasional,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  especially  successful,  excursions  into  the  mythical 
story  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome.  His  landscapes  are  comparatively 
few,  and  as  a  rule  are  compositions,  built  up  indeed  of  materials 
intimately  known  and  diligently  studied,  but  intended  rather  to 
express  a  passing  mood  of  nature,  a  fleeting  effect  of  storm  and 
sunshine,  than  to  present  a  definite  scene.  The  situation  is  more 
dramatic,  the  character  of  the  prospect  more  romantic,  than  any  with 
which  he  can  have  been  familiar  in  daily  life.  Such  an  one  is  the 
water-colour  drawing  of  a  castellated  town,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  and,  wonderful  as  it  is  in  its  realism  and  its  complete  com- 
mand of  delicate  gradations  of  tone  and  colour,  it  yet  lacks  that 
entire  veracity,  that  sincere  conviction,  which  stamps  the  numerous 
sketches,  far  less  ambitious  in  execution,  studied  humbly  and  directly 
from  nature.  It  is  from  these  and  from  his  etchings  that  we  learn 
how  sincerely  he  loved  that  placid,  level,  unsensational  country  that 
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stretched  for  miles  around,  with  its  low  horizon  and  vast  dome  of 
clear  or  clouded  sky.  He  had  a  power,  truly  Japanese,  of  seeing  the 
meaning  and  beauty  of  the  simplest  elements,  of  grasping  the  essen- 
tials, and  eliminating  the  unimportant  accidents.  With  a  few 
seemingly  hasty,  but  in  reality  most  thoughtfully-considered  pen- 
strokes  and  a  wash  or  two  of  bistre,  he  denotes  with  infinite  sugges- 
tiveness  the  simple,  and  to  ordinary  eyes  uninspiring  particulars  of 
the  most  commonplace  objects  which  he  encountered  on  his  country 
wanderings,  and  transmutes  them  by  his  genius  into  works  of  incom- 
parable art.  He  obviously  drew  them,  moreover,  oftener  than  not 
with  no  deliberate  purpose  of  making  any  further  use  of  them  ;  but 
partly  for  the  love  of  the  beauty  he  found  in  them,  partly  from  the 
unsleeping  energy  within  him  which  would  not  let  him  rest,  but 
drove  him  in  health  or  sickness,  in  joy  or  grief,  in  wealth  or  poverty, 
to  the  one  culmination  of  his  happiness,  the  one  solace  of  his  sorrows, 
his  work.  No  written  words  can  make  clear  the  charm  and  mystery 
of  these  gems  of  self-expression,  and  no  description  can  do  any  kind 
of  justice  to  them.  There  is  in  fact  little  to  describe.  Land- 
scape with  Cottages ;  Meadows  and  distant  Windmill ;  A  Roaa  passing 
an  Inn  surrounded  by  Trees — such  are  the  unadorned  official  entries 
in  the  guide,  and  there  is  really  nothing  further  to  be  said.  The 
admirable  balance  of  each  arrangement,  the  absolute  Tightness  of 
the  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  the  alternating  breadth  and  deli- 
cacy of  treatment  which  convert  the  mire  of  the  road,  the  mud  of 
the  riverside,  the  crumbling  wall  or  tottering  fence,  into  a  pronounce- 
ment of  exquisite  beauty,  cannot  be  written  down  and  printed. 
-The  examples  here  reproduced  must  be  studied  long  and  lovingly, 
with  the  strenuous  endeavour  to  see  eye  with  eye  and  think  thought 
with  thought  with  Rembrandt,  before  we  can  wholly  and  fully 
appreciate  the  powers  of  mind  and  hand  which  could  in  real  truth, 
and  in  no  invidious  sense,  make  a  mountain  of  a  molehill.  It  was 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  his  own  instruction,  that  he  drew  them  in 
his  never-waning  yearning  to  learn  and  know,  to  snatch  out  the 
heart  of  nature's  secret ;  as  he  laboriously  fathomed  each  significance 
and  with  his  unsurpassed  certainty  of  touch  expressed  it  in  a  line,  he 
was  disturbed  by  no  fear  or  thought  of  other  eyes  ;  he  triumphed  for 
himself  alone,  and  the  fact  once  acquired  and  perpetuated,  with  such 
elaboration  as  seemed  fitting  and  needful,  he  passed  on  to  other 
lessons.  Sometimes  a  few  swift  strokes  of  the  brush  seized  all  he 
wanted  ;  at  others,  the  chief  outlines  were  boldly  indicated  with  the 
pen,  while  the  planes  were  defined  in  wash,  and  yet  again  he  would 
linger   over   every   important    item    until   the    mere   monochrome 
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becomes  infused  not  alone  with  life  and  light,  but  seemingly  with 
palpitating  colour. 

In  face  of  the  indisputable  "  degradation  "  which  these  steps  in 
Rembrandt's  artistic  evolution  have  undergone,  it  may  be  rash  to 
found  any  speculative  generalisations  on  the  relative  proportions  of 
those  that  have  escaped  the  gnawing  of  Time's  tooth  ;  but  we  may 
fairly  deduce,  from  the  fact  that  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
landscape  studies  are  in  existence,  that  those  solitary  rambles  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  country  were  among  the  most  frequent  as  they  were 
among  the  most  productive  of  the  artist's  relaxations.  At  what  period 
of  his  career  these  drawings  were  made  is  open  to  question,  since 
only  one  bearing  a  date,  1644,  *s  known.  They  were  indubitably 
produced  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  and,  as  the  earliest  of  the 
etched  landscapes  is  dated  1641  and  the  latest  165 1,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  attribute  the  few  drawings  that  have  been  identified  as  studies  for 
these  f  0  the  same  decade,  and  further,  giving  due  but  not  excessive 
weight  to  the  identity  of  method,  to  conjecture  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
majority  of  the  remainder  may  be  assigned  to  those  ten  years,  the 
fatal  years  which  brought  about  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  Saskia, 
and  the  rapid  decline  of  his  worldly  fortunes.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
fanciful  to  imagine  any  conscious  connection  in  his  mind  between 
the  shattered  and  ruined  buildings  he  so  generally  selected  as  his  sub- 
jects and  the  state  of  his  own  affairs;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
these  sympathetic  renderings  of  the  disasters  of  rural  life,  these 
patched  and  wasted  buildings,  these  sagging  roofs  and  weather-beaten 
thatches,  and  not  picture  to  oneself  the  lonely  saddened  artist  repro- 
ducing them  faithfully  and  patiently  as  some  brief  distraction  from 
the  ever-darkening  prospect  of  his  own  bereaved  and  blighted  life. 
It  is  not,  however,  only  through  such  scenes  of  distress  as  these  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  follow  Rembrandt  in  our  attempt  to  trace  his 
history  in  the  drawings.  The  peace  and  warmth  of  the  roof-tree 
was  for  him,  after  all  is  said,  far  more  desirable  than  the  country 
solitudes  ;  and  the  home,  when  he  had  a  home,  provided  themes 
innumerable  to  his  indefatigable  pen,  and  still  affords  us  many  a 
glimpse  of  the  happiness  that  once  was  his.  Though  only  three  of  the 
drawings  can  be  described  as  indisputably  portraits  of  Saskia — the 
delightful  silver-point  at  Berlin  drawn  by  Rembrandt,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion in  his  own  hand  tells  us,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  new-found  joy 
"on  the  third  day  after  our  betrothal,  the  8  th  of  June,  1633,"  one  at 
Dresden,  and  one  in  the  possession  of  M.  Bonnat — yet  heads  and  figures 
obviously  suggested  by  or  drawn  from  her  recur  repeatedly.  Some 
at  least  of  those  many  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  woman  and  the 
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child  which  van  de  Cappelle  gathered  together,  but  which  are  now 
scattered  far  and  wide,  must  have  owed  their  inspiration  to  her. 
The  pen  and  wash  drawing,  here  reproduced,  of  a  young  mother, 
seated,  and  somewhat  pensively  embracing  a  sleeping  infant,  was 
doubtless  studied  from  her,  and  the  firelight  scene  in  the  same 
materials  where  the  woman  sits  on  the  floor  with  the  child  in  her  lap, 
while  an  old  man  warms  a  cloth  before  the  blazing  hearth,  though, 
perhaps,  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  a  Holy  Family,  would 
seem  to  have  been  jotted  down  from  some  actual  incident  in  real  life. 
In  other  collections  there  are  many  more  evidences  of  the  joy  that 
Saskia  and  Saskia's  children  brought  to  Rembrandt's  heart,  and  of 
the  urgent  need  in  him  to  give  direct  expression  to  his  emotions 
always,  and  on  all  occasions,  in  his  work.  A  need  which  not  even 
anxiety  or  grief  could  overcome,  as  witnessed  by  another  drawing, 
in  pen  and  ink,  of  a  woman,  pitifully  weak  and  languid,  lying  in  bed 
propped  up  on  a  large  pillow,  one  hand  fallen  inert  through  utter 
lassitude,  the  fingers  of  the  other,  with  a  terrible  significance, 
playing  idly  with  the  sheet  ;  for  though  the  poor  pinched  features, 
worn  with  pain,  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  round  and  rosy  face 
of  Saskia  in  the  first  flush  of  her  fresh  youthfulness  as  we  see  it  in  so 
many  of  the  paintings  and  etchings,  there  can  be  small  doubt  that 
this  is  she,  and  it  speaks  strongly  for  Rembrandt's  artistic  detach- 
ment that  he  could  with  such  unrelenting  accuracy  set  down  the 
falling  off  that  was  too  plainly  there,  that  he  should  see  the  broad 
fact  of  human  weakness  and  suffering  beyond  and  above  the  mere 
individual  invalid  before  him,  bound  though  she  was  to  him  by  the 
dearest  ties  of  human  affection.  These,  with  a  study  in  pen  and 
wash  of  a  servant  woman,  with  a  candle,  going  to  a  cupboard;  two 
drawings  of  a  boy  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  perhaps  his  son  Titus  ; 
one  of  a  younger  child  ;  and  a  bold  brushwork  sketch  of  a  sleep- 
ing girl,  made  in  his  later  years,  are  the  only  transcripts  of  the 
artist's  domestic  life  which,  as  it  happens,  the  British  Museum  can 
boast  of,  and  we  should  have  to  travel  beyond  our  limits  to  other 
collections  for  the  many  other  memoranda  that  time  has  preserved  for 
us.  Home-loving  and  home-keeping  as  he  was,  almost  savage  as 
we  know  him  to  have  been  in  protecting  against  intrusion  the 
sacred  hours  of  seclusion  devoted  to  his  work,  there  is  yet  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  crowded  city  streets 
into  which  he  stepped  from  his  doorway  in  the  Breestraat,  possessed 
an  irresistible  fascination  for  him.  To  him,  as  to  the  old 
philosopher,  nothing  human  was  alien.  He  had  fixed  his  habitation 
by  choice   in   the  heart   of  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  most  densely 
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populated  portion  of  that  closely  packed  town,  and  a  marvellous 
panorama  of  picturesque  humanity  must  have  rolled  past  his 
windows  day  by  day.  The  Jews  themselves,  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  with  their  Oriental  love  of  quaint  and  fantastic  trappings, 
were  an  unceasing  joy  to  him,  the  wealth  of  colour,  and  the  compli- 
cated ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  contrasting  so  vividly 
with  the  austere  whitewash  and  rigid  simplicity  of  the  services  of 
the  Dutch  Church  after  the  Reformation,  no  less  so,  while  he 
had  himself  a  truly  Semitic  passion  for  gold  work,  jewellery,  and 
gorgeous  materials,  and  reproduced  them  again  and  again  in  his 
paintings.  Then  there  were  the  many  aliens  from  strange  and 
distant  lands  whom  the  world-trade  of  Amsterdam  brought  overseas 
to  the  city,  most  of  whom  must  have  drifted  sooner  or  later  to  the 
doors  of  those  omnivorous  traders  the  Jews,  to  be  captured  on  the 
way  by  Rembrandt's  ever  watchful  eye  and  immortalised  by  his 
unerring  pen.  An  Oriental. \  Study  of  a  Man  in  Oriental  Costume ',  A 
Man  in  Turkish  Dress,  are  descriptive  titles  which  recur  perpetually  in 
any  catalogue  of  Rembrandt  drawings,  and  several  examples  will  be 
found  among  the  accompanying  reproductions. 

But  not  even  the  wealth  and  variety  of  costume  which  circum- 
stances brought  under  his  personal  notice  sufficed  to  satisfy  his 
insatiable  craving  for  the  novel  and  unknown.  Among  the  few 
books  found  in  his  possession  was  one  illustrative  of  Turkish  life,  by 
Pierre  Couck  d'Alost,  and  one  of  Turkish  buildings,  by  Melchior 
Lorck  and  Hendrik  van  Aelst,  while  copies  among  his  drawings 
disclose  the  interest  he  found  in  the  garb  of  nations  still  further  east, 
of  Persia  and  Hindostan,  some  drawn  from  paintings  and  miniatures 
by  native  artists,  others  apparently  from  those  little  figures  dressed  in 
native  costumes  which  travellers  still  bring  home  from  India,  for  two 
drawings  in  the  Van  der  Willigen  collection  are  stated  in  inscrip- 
tions, according  to  Vosmaer,  undoubtedly  in  Rembrandt's  own  hand- 
writing, to  have  been  made  from  East  Indian  puppets. 

Amsterdam,  again,  seems  to  have  been  a  favoured  refuge  of  the 
beggar  tribe.  The  long  wars  had  brought  on  a  period  of  considerable 
financial  stress,  many  hundreds  of  incapacitated  soldiers  had  been 
turned  loose  to  seek  a  livelihood  as  best  they  might,  and  doubtless, 
then  as  ever,  many  a  sturdy  rogue  who  had  never  been  within  ear- 
shot of  a  battle-field,  assuming  the  character  of  a  wounded  warrior, 
preyed  upon  the  compassion  or  credulity  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  pictorial  qualities  of  these  wrecks  or  rascals  could  not  fail  to 
appeal  to  Rembrandt.  Many  a  one  doubtless  was  lured  by  the 
offer  of  a  few  pence  and  a  good  meal  into  the  artist's  studio,  and  there 
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studied  at  leisure  ;  but  others  were  manifestly  sketched  hurriedly,  but 
with  merciless  exactitude,  as  they  passed  in  the  streets  or  lingered 
whining  their  petitions  for  help  at  some  frequented  corner. 

In  addition  to  these  ever-present  sources  of  satisfaction  to  the 
inexhaustible  constructive  curiosity  of  Rembrandt's  mind  there  arose, 
on  occasion,  accidental  and  exceptional  invasions  from  without, 
which  brought  new  and  eagerly-seized  opportunities.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  visit  of  a  travelling  menagerie  to  Amsterdam  in 
1637,  from  the  animals  in  which  he  made  many  vigorous  drawings. 
The  elephant  here  reproduced  was  probably  one  of  these;  for,  though 
it  bears  no  date,  one  at  Vienna,  and  another  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Francis  Seymour-Haden,  do  so  ;  and  to  the  same  period, 
or  to  a  later  visit  which  is  recorded  for  1641,  may  also  be  credited 
the  many  superb  studies  of  lions,  two  of  which  are  included  among 
our  reproductions. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  solely  with  those  drawings  which  formed 
as  it  were  the  artistic  trimmings  and  accessories  of  Rembrandt's  life. 
We  now  come  to  consider  those  which  were  evidently  more  directly 
connected  with  his  work  as  a  whole,  the  chips  from  his  workshop, 
and  these  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions — the  studies  for  isolated 
figures,  and  the  designs  for  pictures,  while  the  former  may  again  be 
distinguished  as  nude  and  draped.  The  question  of  Rembrandt  with 
reference  to  the  nude  is  a  vexed  one.  One  writer,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of  respect  for  Rembrandt  or  admiration  for 
his  work,  inveighs  vigorously  against  the  coarseness  and  ugliness  of 
his  female  models  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  attractiveness 
of  those  academical  studies  herewith  reproduced  lies  solely  in  their 
technical  qualities,  their  profound  understanding,  and  masterly 
rendering  of  forms  ungraceful  enough  in  themselves.  Another  has 
drawn  up  a  fervent  piece  of  special  pleading  in  defence,  which 
appears  to  maintain  alternately  that  they  are  beautiful,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be.  Into  this  discussion  we  need  not 
enter  at  length.  One  position  is  as  extreme  as  the  other.  It  is 
enthusiasm  run  wild  to  assert  that  these  over-developed,  clumsily- 
proportioned  women  are  beautiful,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  altogether 
revise  the  interpretation  usually  attached  to  that  term.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  unjust  to  affirm  that  Rembrandt  delighted  in  their 
ugliness,  although,  in  the  face  of  the  portfolios  of  engravings  from 
the  works  of  Italian  masters  set  down  among  his  effects,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  he  knew  no  otherwise.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  conceive  an  ideal,  but  that  he  did  not  see  the 
need  or  even  the  desirability  of  it.     In  this,  as  in  all  else,  we  perceive 
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the  fundamental  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  the  man.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever,  at  any  period  of  his  career,  put 
plainly  before  himself  with  regard  to  any  object  the  question,  "  Is  it 
beautiful  ?  "  It  appealed  to  him,  or  it  answered  the  especial  purpose 
of  the  moment,  and  he  reproduced  it  as  sincerely  and  as  truthfully  as 
he  could.  He,  we  may  well  believe,  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
foreign  painters  whose  works,  different  as  they  were  from  his  own, 
he  so  cordially  admired,  did  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  type  that  was  set  before  them  was  widely  removed  from  the  only 
one  that  he  found  at  his  disposal  need  trouble  us  as  little  as  it 
certainly  did  him. 

That  he  did  not  strive  for,  let  alone  attain,  the  elegance  and  grace 
of  a  Raphael  is  a  circumstance  that  needs  neither  excuse  nor  explana- 
tion. It  was  not  the  spirit  of  his  age  or  race  to  mince  matters,  and 
things  were  done  and  spoken  of  with  an  openness  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  cry  out  upon  in  this  mealy-mouthed,  though  scarcely 
more  moral  time.  Rembrandt  had  probably  no  conception  of, 
certainly  no  sympathy  with,  the  Abstract  Nude.  He  never,  it  may 
be  admitted  frankly,  lost  sight  of  sex,  in  fact  he  would  seem  to  have 
deliberately  insisted  on  it,  since  the  theme  he  most  often  selected  was 
that  story  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders  which  modern  propriety  has 
banished  to  the  Apocrypha,  and,  whatever  semi-transparent  veil  of 
meaningless  mystery  we  may  nowadays  pretend  to  draw  over  obvious 
and  vital  facts,  he  spoke  out  as  a  man,  with  a  man's  strength,  and  saw 
no  need  for  shame.  Man  had  not  then  begun  to  regard  innocence 
and  ignorance  as  synonymous  terms,  nor  rewritten  the  old  saying  in  its 
present  form,  "  To  the  aggressively  pure  most  things  are  impure." 

From  another  of  the  apocryphal  books  Rembrandt  drew  even 
more  frequent  inspiration.  The  story  of  Tobit  evidently  appealed 
to  him  with  a  force  that  is  difficult  to  account  for.  In  paintings, 
etchings,  and  still  more  frequently  in  drawings,  he  treated  almost 
every  phase  of  the  narrative,  often  repeating  the  same  incident  over 
and  over  again.  This  habit  of  constantly  returning  to  the  same 
subject,  sometimes  merely  amending  and  improving  his  first  idea, 
sometimes  entirely  revisualising  the  scene  and  reconstructing  it  from 
an  altogether  fresh  point  of  view,  was  one  of  his  most  marked 
characteristics.  Joseph  visiting  the  Prisoners^  to  which  presumably  the 
possibilities  of  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon  and  the  concentration  of 
illumination  attracted  him,  is  found  in  two  wholly  different  versions 
in  the  national  collection.  Esau  selling  his  Birthright  and  Abraham 
dismissing  Hagar  andlshmael  also  occur  in  two  renderings.  A  curious 
and  interesting  example  of  his  methods  in  revising  and  correcting  a 
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design  is  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  drawing,  here  repro- 
duced, representing  Christ  taken  down  from  the  cross,  which  was 
probably  made  in  1642,  since  the  picture  subsequently  painted  from 
it,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  bears  that  date.  Only 
portions  of  the  first  conception  satisfied  the  exacting  painter,  and  the 
rest  was  obliterated  by  means  of  pieces  of  paper  cut  roughly  to  the 
outlines  of  the  parts  retained  and  gummed  on  to  the  original  drawing. 
These  were  worked  over  with  black  and  red  chalk  and  bistre  wash, 
but,  the  result  still  falling  short  of  the  artist's  ideal,  more  fragments 
were  added,  until  the  result  as  we  have  it  now  is  a  perfect  mosaic, 
consisting  of  some  sixteen  fragments  of  paper,  while,  in  addition  to 
the  chalk  and  wash,  oil-colour  was  freely  applied  when  the  surface 
was  unable  to  receive  further  impressions  from  any  less  solid  mate- 
rial. A  no  less  instructive  specimen  is  the  red  chalk  drawing,  dated 
1630,  which  discloses  the  odd  fact  that  Rembrandt,  on  this  occasion 
at  least,  after  planning  an  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow-masses 
for  one  subject,  in  this  case  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  re-adapted  it  by 
the  later  addition  of  further  figures  to  another  and  entirely  different 
one,  The  Entombment  of  Christ ;  and  it  further  shows  us,  if  that  were 
needed,  to  how  large  an  extent  Rembrandt's  imagination  worked 
primarily  in  terms  of  light  and  shadow,  how  in  his  mind's  eye  he 
first  saw  the  illumination  of  the  subject,  and  how  the  disposition  of 
the  figures  was  merely  a  secondary  matter.  A  wonderful  instance, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  definiteness  with  which  at  times  he  per- 
ceived what  he  would  have  in  its  completeness  and  reproduced  it 
with  unhesitating  dash  and  vigour  may  be  seen  in  the  sketch  for  The 
Good  Samaritan  arriving  at  the  Inn.  In  this  the  painter's  brush  has 
never  for  an  instant  faltered  ;  his  sense  of  relation,  his  judgment  of  the 
appropriate  distribution  of  light  and  darkness,  have  never  failed  him, 
and  the  former  has  been  left,  the  latter  added,  with  a  confident 
assurance  that  even  in  Rembrandt  is  amazing.  The  effect  is  at  the 
same  time  so  satisfactory  for  its  decorative  qualities,  and  so  complete 
as  an  exposition  of  the  incident,  that  one  can  but  wonder  that 
Rembrandt,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  made  further  use  of  it,  for  the 
picture  of  1648,  now  in  the  Louvre,  bears  but  a  distant  resemblance 
/  to  it.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  Rembrandt's  creative  energy 
was  so  prodigious,  his  imagination  so  prolific,  and  his  passion  for 
reducing  his  teeming  fancies  to  concrete  form  so  overwhelming,  that 
he  could  not  but  lay  up  far  more  material  than  the  longest  life  could 
deal  with.  Though  he  never,  as  the  drawings  show,  wasted  time  in 
labouring  unnecessary  detail,  though  his  manner  of  statement  was  a 
model  of  concise  thoroughness,  and  though  he  lived  only  for  the 
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work  he  loved,  and  pursued  it  with  an  untiring  persistence  which 
has  rarely  been  excelled,  his  hand,  swift  and  skilful  as  it  became,  was 
never  able  to  keep  pace  with  his  mind. 

*  The  etchings  and  the  paintings  show  us  what  he  did  achieve. 
The  drawings  not  only  give  us  glimpses  of  the  minuter  and  more 
recondite  methods  of  his  achievement,  but  reveal,  as  it  were  by  light- 
ning flashes  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  faint  adumbrations  of  what, 
had  time  and  fate  allowed,  he  might  have  achieved  further.  The 
magnificent  sketch  of  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac  has  attained  its  full 
realisation,  and  the  oil  picture  now  hangs  in  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg  ;  but  the  more  carefully  finished  drawing  representing  an 
old  man  of  venerable  and  dignified  appearance,  accompanied  by  two 
angelic  figures,  approaching  a  man  who  prostrates  himself  before 
them  on  the  threshold  of  a  stately  mansion  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
wide-spreading  tree,  remains  a  delightful  but  uncompleted  vision. 


Note. — It  should,  perhaps,  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  in  his  introduction 
to  "A  Guide  to  an  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and  Etchings"  by  Rembrandt,  in  the 
British  Museum  (1899),  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  last-mentioned  drawing  under  the 
name  of  "  God  renewing  the  Covenant  with  Abraham,"  and  stigmatises  the  figures  as 
"inferior."  A  judgment  which,  with  due  deference  to  his  learning,  we  venture  to 
think  deserves  reconsideration. 
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PLATE  I 


THE  SACRIFICE  OF  ISAAC 


PLATE  II 


TWO  NEGRO  DRUMMERS 


PLATE  III 


BLIND   MAN  WALKING  WITH  A  STICK 


PLATE  IV 


THE  VIRGIN   AND  CHILD 


PLATE  V 


REPOSE  ON  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT 


ENTOMBMENT  OF  CHRIST 


PLATE  VII 


LIFE  STUDY  OF  A  MAX    STANDING 


PLATE  VIII 


A  WOMAN  IN  CHURCH 


PLATE  IX 


ORIENTALS  CONVERSING 


PLATE  X 


LADY  WITH  FAN 


PLATE  XI 


A  MOUNTED  OFFICER 


PLATE  XII 
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AN  OLD  MAN   SEATED  IN  AN  ARM-CHAIR 


PLATE  XIII 


AN  EASTERN  PRINCE  RECEIVING  AN  ADDRESS 
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PLATE  XVII 


MARY  AND  THE  PROPHETESS  ANNA  (?) 


PLATE  XIX 


JOSEPH  WAITING  OX   HIS  FELLOW   PRISONERS 
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PLATE  XXI 


A  MAN  PREACHING  (ST.  PAUL  AT  ATHENS?) 


PLATE  XXII 


GABRIEL  APPEARING  TO  ZACHARIAS  IN  THE  TEMPLE 
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PLATE  XXIX 


CHRIST  RESTORING  SIGHT 


PLATE  XXX 


JOSEPH  WAITING  ON   HIS  FELLOW  PRISONERS 


PLATE  XXXI 


AN  OLD  MAX  READING 


PLATE  XXXII 


AX  OLD  MAX   LE AXING  ON 
A  STICK 


PLATE  XXXIII 


SKETCH  OF  A  MAX   IN  A  WIDE  HAT 


PLATE  XXXIV 


SKETCH  OF  A  MAN  DRAWING 


PLATE  XXXV 


SKETCH  OF  A  CHILD 
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